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focus of all political power : now, as then, it unites in fact
all the theoretical rights and privileges of the Crown with
the power of guiding Parliament derived from its possession
of the confidence of the majority. None the less the con-
stitutional and political rights of the Cabinet have undergone
a fundamental change. Here we can only discuss at length
one momentous aspect of this change, that shown in the
relation of the Government, the Cabinet, to the House of
Commons, as expressed by the rules of business. The
Cabinet is at the present day as much unknown to English
positive law as it was two centuries ago, when a member
of the House rose to complain of the unconstitutional
existence of such a body.1 Nor has the customary law of
Parliament developed any principle expressly recognising
or defining a legal position for the Government in the
House of Commons. Until quite recent times it was always
emphatically laid down that on the floor of the House
all members were equal, both as regards privilege and as
regards participation in parliamentary work. Constitutionally
speaking, there are to this day in the House of Commons
no distinctions between members. There is no Government
appearing as such, and this is indicated by the absence of
the separate ministerial bench which is found in Continental
parliaments. In all other respects, too, the fundamental
constitutional principles and forms of Government action in
Parliament are the same as they were when the system of
parliamentary Cabinet government originated.

Here again, at the first glance, nothing appears changed.
The legal relations of the two Houses of Parliament, the
functions they discharge, have remained essentially the same.
Yet in Parliament, too, an extraordinary and comprehen-
sive change lias been effected. During the period from

1 Hearn, "The Government of England," p. 124: "The-Cabinet is
a body unknown to the law." Taylor, "The Origin and Growth of
the English Constitution," vol. ii., p. 437: " From a strictly legal stand-
point the Cabinet is a mere phantom, which passes between the Parlia-
ment and the Crown, impressing the irresistible will of the one upon the
other."
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